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'This learning opportunity translates into better prepared teach ersand 
validates quality teaching techniques." 

— J udith Hunsberger, Director, Clearview Elementary School Charter 

Teacher education in California is currently under attack. Politicians 
and the general public have lost confidence in the entire educational 
system. While some critics argue that too many credential courses are 
required, the majority seem to criticize Colleges of Education for simply 
failingtoproducequalityteachers. I nterestingly, in Californiathesystem 
of higher education and its correspondingdepartments of teacher prepara- 
tion are as diverse as the students they serve. For example, within the 23 
CaliforniaStateUniversity(CSU)campuses, programs varytremendously 
from the traditional, university-based model to the site-based, school- 
university partnershi p model .Within therange of programs offered at the 
various universities in California, even the number of courses required to 
complete credenti al requi rements varies tremendously. Y et, when eval u- 
ating teacher preparation in California (cf. California State University 
Systemwide Study, 2001), the critics often fail to disaggregate their data, 
fal I i ng victi m to a common mistake of I umpi ng the effective with the not 
so effective. The problem with this approach is that it misrepresents the 
reality of diverse programs, it leads to inaccurate or insufficient conclu- 
sions and, ultimately, it may impede progress. But perhaps what ismost 
disappoi nting is the fact that some very promising approaches to teacher 
preparation go unrecognized in such a climate. 
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Onequestion asked by both teacher educators and critics of education 
is, How do we ensure that the next generation of teachers will be 
adequately prepared tofacethechal lengesof teachi ng i n the21 st Century? 
I n a recent U .S. government report (1998) entitled "Promising Practices: 
New Ways to Improve Teacher Quality," professional development 
schools (PDSs) were identified as one of the most promising efforts to 
improve teacher education programs. Recently, Marsha Levine (2002) 
suggested that such collaborative partnerships "bridgethe gap between 
university and school — between theory and practice — to promote 
student and teacher I earni ng" (p. 65). Although, PDSs come i n al I shapes 
and sizes, with varying levels of collaboration between school and 
university, two common threads runningthrough all such partnerships 
are a commitment to collaborative decision-making regarding the cur- 
riculum and the development of authentic and meaningful learning 
experiences for teacher candidates (National Council for the Accredita- 
tion of T eacher Education, 2000). Recent studies i ndicatethat graduates 
of professional development schools learn better and outperform peers 
who have graduated from traditional teacher preparation programs 
(Houston, Hollis, Clay, Ligons, & Roff, 1999; Teitel, 2001). I n this article, 

I describe how one school-university partnership, for which I am the 
university liaison, is working collaboratively to prepare high caliber 
teachers. I subsequently provide evaluative evidence from program 
graduatesanddistrict personnel tosupportthevalueand effectiveness of 
this uniqueteacher preparation program. 

Background Information 

Teacher Preparation at San Diego State University 

The preservice teacher preparation program at San Diego State 
University (SDSU) is a fifth-year, two-semester program. If one were to 
survey the variety of programs offered in the SDSU Department of 
Education, s/hewouldfind that a rangeof school-uni versify partnerships 
has existed si nee the 1980s. T ogether, the programs at SDSU represent 
many years of collaborative efforts that have brought university and 
school personnel together in the preparation of new teachers. 

The Partnership: 

Chula Vista Elementary School District/C I ear view Elementary 
School Charter and San Diego State University 

The partnership between SDSU and the Chula Vista Elementary 
School District (CVESD) has successfully been underway since 1990; in 
1998 I became the university liaison. CVESD serves a culturally and 
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linguisticallydi verse student population (61.1%Latino, 21. 9%Caucasian, 
7% F i I i pi no, 5%African American, 3.5%Asian, and 1.5%other). Assuch, 
the field experiences we are able to provide to our preservice teachers, 
together with thefocused course work, help future teachers develop the 
skills and dispositions essential for working effectively with ethnically 
and I inguisti call y diverse students. 

For the past eleven years, university and district personnel have 
mai ntai ned a substanti al level of col I aboration with very I i mited resources 
(e.g., money, release time for meetings). Perhaps the most tangible 
evidencewehavetoexemplifythelevel ofongoingdistrict-level supportfor 
the continuation of this teacher preparation model is the dedicated 
classroom space for SDSU cl asses at oneof the local school sites, Cl ear view 
Elementary School Charter. As for the university, as liaison I am given 
three units of assigned time per semester to coordinate the partnership. 
However, since the inception of this partnership, all other university 
professors have worked without assigned timeto deliver methods courses 
on-siteattheschool, model effectivestrategiesinK-6 classrooms, and work 
collaborativelywithdassroomteacherstodesigneffectiveand appropriate 
curriculum and field-based experiences for our preservice. Beyond the 
experiences provided at Clearview, wealso col labor ate with school admi n- 
istrators and classroom teachers across the district to ensure that our 
students have an opportunity to observe promising practices and gain 
hands-on experiences in a variety of schools serving culturally, linguisti- 
cally and economically diverse students. Certainly, open I i nes of commu- 
nication have been essential to our success. Whether it be the placement 
of student teachers, identifyingessential content knowledgeand pedagogi- 
cal skills for preservice and practicing teachers, or designing special 
experiences to increase K-6 student achievement, collaborative decision- 
making between the university instructional team and the district advi- 
sory committee has been the linchpin of this program. 

Methods 


Participants 

Graduates. Each year graduates of theprogramareaskedtoevaluate 
theeffectiveness of various elements of the program. Data gathered from 
graduates over the past four years (n=113) have been used for the 
purposes of this study. 

D i str i ct person nel . T eacher-P resenters and the D i rector at C I earvi ew 
(n=ll) were invited to participate in this study. Seventy-two percent of 
the faculty chose to partici pate. 
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Instruments 

Graduates. At the end of each semester, graduates are given a series 
of open-ended questions regarding the effectiveness of the student 
teachingseminar (which includestheshared expertisesessionsdescribed 
later in this article). A sample question is as follows: What were the 
strengths of this course' professor? In addition, throughout the course of 
the program, students submit reflective logs and/or "quick writes" 
highlighting various aspects of their experiences. Data gathered from 
these sources have been used in this study. 

D i stri ct person nel . T eacher-presenters and the D i rector of C I earvi ew 
were asked what they "believe and/or think about Shared Expertise as 
part of the teacher preparation program (i.e., benefits)." Data gathered 
through this survey has also been used in this study. 

Innovativeand Promising Practicesin the Partnership 

Aswith many traditional teacher preparation programs, our univer- 
sity professors meet with the preservice teachers on a regular basis. 
Through a series of courses, professors have the future teachers inves- 
tigate educational theory and current research to lay a foundation for 
understanding how young people (a) develop (i.e., physically, socially, 
emotionally, cognitively, and morally); (b) learn new concepts; and (c) 
make connections within and across various domains. With the goal of 
helping new teachers understand the importance of using students' prior 
knowledge and/or misconceptionstoguideinstruction, professors share 
thei r own research todemonstrate why assessment is thefi rst step i n the 
instructional planning cycle. For example, our math and science profes- 
sors share their own classroom research (e.g., K-6 student interviews; 
videos of students explaining their mathematical solutions or scientific 
understandi ngs) and then have the preservi ce teachers conduct similar 
student interviews, reflect upon the interviewee's understandings or 
misconceptions, and make recommendations for future instruction. As 
an instructional team, we want our students to become reflective 
practitioners who use assessment as a compass for instructional plan- 
ning. Beyond setting this critical foundation, we believe that the role of 
the university professors is to introduce preservice teachers to current 
research on promising practices. I n addition to the coursework required 
for a preliminary teaching credential in California and special on-site 
experiences with children (e. g., tutoring, community building exercises, 
and conducti ng assessments), students i n theCVE SD/SDSU partnershi p 
have had the opportunity to learn from experienced classroom teachers 
through a series of 10 one-hour workshops which we refer to as "Shared 
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E xpert i se. " We bel i eve this compon entoftheprogramiscritical because 
at the same time that it allows preservice teachers to access the 
pedagogical understandi ngs and ski I Isof veteran teachers, it elevatesthe 
professional status of our practicing teachers. 

Shared Expertise Sessions 

Throughout the history of our partnershi p, a variety of topics have 
been included in these sessions. Some of the more typical sessions 
include: Standards-Based, Integrated Curriculum Development; Stu- 
dent-Generated Rubrics; Strategies for English Language Learners; 
Directed Drawing; Teaching Physical Education; Art, M usic, and Drama 
across the Curriculum; Micro-Societies; Working Effectively with Par- 
ents; Classroom Management Strategies; and Landing the J ob. The 
following student quotes extracted from various evaluative surveys 
summarize what graduates of our program have had to say about these 
sessions: 

♦ Topicswerepractical and rel a/ant. 

♦Theteacherseminarswereall interesting. Each broughtuseful informa- 
tion ... I enjoyed theoutsi despeakers. 

♦ Panels and shared expertise sessions were great ... I have grown 
tremendouslytheselast2semesters. I feel prepared to teach. 

♦ Shared expertise provided us with concrete, practical strategies and 
advice 

Power teaching/ complex instruction. Ms. Linda Marion, a curricu- 
lum specialist (and former 6 th grade teacher at Clearview), helped our 
future teachers create units of i nstruction uti I izi ng a technique referred 
to as "Power Teaching" (Marion & Steele, 1996). In this session, our 
student teachers learned about a management system for integrating 
curriculum and helping K-6 students (a) develop deep and enduring 
understandi ngs and (b) make important connections among and between 
di sci pi i nes. After expl ai ni ng each component of the system and showi ng 
examples of her sixth grade students’ work, she had the preservice 
teachers experiencea power teaching lesson by usinga piece of exposi- 
tory text on whales that would be appropriate for 2nd or 3rd graders. 
Some typical student teacher comments are as follows: 

♦ Very informative. I learned howtodifferentiateactivitiesand meetthe 
needsofstudentswithinathematicunit. 20Actually, itreallysunkin when 

I sawthisplan insidetheclassroom. I wasoverwhdmed by how well it 
worked. 
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♦ M s. M ari on brought together vari ousaspectsof I anguageartsand soci al 
studiesintoa cohesiveunit. I think learningacrossthecurriculumhelps 
students better understand concepts. 

♦Thiswasa valuablesessi on in that it wasabouta specific instructional 
method, with step-by-step instructions. . .This augmented our methods 
coursesbyprovidingonewaytoimplement/ applywhatwe'velearned ina 
dassroomsetti ng. 

This past year's cohort of preservice teachers observed one of the 
previousyear'sgraduates, whois now a first-year teacher in thedistrict, 
demonstrate and then debrief a power teaching/complex instruction 
lesson in her 6th grade classroom. Our students commented over and 
over agai n about how powerful it wastoseethat a fi rst- year teacher could 
actually implement this method effectively. Moreover, several candi- 
dates indicated a high level of efficacy and a willingness to try this 
technique in their own classrooms. 

Standards-based instructional planning. We have drawn on the 
experience of teachers by having them share their expertise about 
planning standards-based instruction and developing student-teacher 
generated rubricsfor assessment. I nthesesessions,theteachers built on 
what students I earned i n thei r educational psychology cl ass by provi di ng 
exampl es of how they have used backward mappingtodesign a standards- 
based curriculum for their particular grade level. They showed our 
preserviceteachers examples of specificstandardsandtheaccompanying 
rubrics for assessment. Under the tutelage of these teachers, our 
preserviceteacherswereprovidedwithsomepracticein (a)clarifyingthe 
big idea or enduring understandings (Wiggins & McTighe, 1998) associ- 
ated with a particular standard; (b) identifying evaluative evidence for 
determi ni ng if students have met thestandard; (c) brai nstormi ng appro- 
priate learning activities for the students; and (d) developing a grading 
rubric for the assessment of that standard. The comments of student 
teachers supported the usefulness of this shared expertise session: 

♦ Thissession has prepared metobea better teacher becauseitgivesthe 
I esson spur pose i n a wa y that i s cl ea r to th estu d en ts. 

♦ Nowthatl haveactuallyseen examplesand understand rubrics, I can 
actual I y seemyself i mpl ementi ng thi s system i n upper grades. 

♦ Hdpful to see how Ms. Gannon and Ms. Ra bine implemented the 
tech n i ques i n thei r own cl assrooms. 

Another goal of the shared expertise sessions has been to provide our 
future teachers with additional information and strategies regarding 
topics that are only touched upon in the two-semester credential pro- 
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gram. Art, music, drama and physical education have gotten little, if any, 
real attention in the public schools. This void has been even more 
pronounced intheoverall program of teacher preparation in California. 
Through our partnership with Clearview, however, we have been ableto 
initiate dialogue, prompt student teachers tothink about the arts and 
physical education, and provide preservice teachers with specificstrate- 
giesfor addressing these disciplines in the curriculum. 

Directed drawing. An example of one program used at Clearview to 
help youngsters learn drawing skills (e.g., perspective and space) and 
develop theconfidencetodraw, paint, and work with various medi urns of 
art is "Directed Drawing." Ms. Kristen Merghart has taught this tech- 
nique to our candidates by having them partici pate in directed drawing 
lessons that she does with her first graders. In this session, our 
candidates were provided with a blank piece of white butcher paper, a 
pencil, and three different colored crayons. This year, under Kristen's 
di rection, our student teachers drew Arthur, the main character in many 
books that are treasured by her students. The result for many insecure 
artists (myself included) was astounding. Here is what some of our 
teacher candidates had to say about the session on "directed drawing.” 

♦ Absolutelyfabulous! Personally, I havenoartisticability. Upuntil now, 

I na/er really wanted toengagein it[art]. After thissharedexpertisesession, 

I wanttolearn moreaboutit. I need art in theclassand having directed 
drawingexpertisewill definitely help me. 

♦ I 'm not very artisticsoMs. Merghart mademebdia/ethat I amtrulyan 
artist. Shehdped metoseethatitisa lot easier than itseems. 

♦ Loved it! I amnotanartistsoitiswonderful toknowhowtoteach drawing 
tostudents. 

From the comments above, one can easily seethat our student teachers 
value the expertise brought to them by classroom teachers. I n many 
ways, these classroom teachers have been ableto help our preservice 
teachers make i mportant connecti ons between the methods courses and 
planning for real life in the classroom. Even though our university 
professorshavesharedspecificexamplesofclassroomapplications, in the 
eyes of the preservice teachers, there seems to be a higher level of 
credibility for the ideas and practices shared by current classroom 
teachers. Indeed, our future teachers have taken the knowledge and 
experiences acquired through "shared expertise" and applied it in their 
assignments for both methods courses and their student teaching 
placements. 
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DistrictTeachers Join Instructional Team 

Another critical feature of the SDSU/CVESD partnership has been 
that some of the methods instructors and supervisors were current or 
retired personnel from the district. In addition tothe shared expertise 
sessions, having other district personnel involved in the preparation of 
futureteachers potenti al I y i ncr eased student I earni ng and the I i kel i hood 
that our student teachers would transfer the pedagogical and content 
knowledge into their own classroom practices (Levine, 2002). Clearly, 
having an instructional team made up of professors who remain current 
on educational theory, research and licensure requirements, as well as 
district personnel who can extend student learning by providing ex- 
amples of classroom applications is significantly different than the 
traditional preparation model delivered on a university campus. 

One excellent example of what can be done through a school- 
u n i versi ty part nersh i p i s how we have been a bl eto offer a requ i red course 
in educational technology on-site at Clearview. Since Clearview is an 
internationally recognized model technology school, it did not make 
sense to send our student teachers back to the SDSU campus for this 
course. I nstead, astheuniversity liaison, I wasabletoarrangefor ateam 
of classroom teachers from Clearview (thelead instruct orsfor adistrict- 
wide technology institute every summer) to offer this course on-site at 
the charter school . After the challenge of trying to work around institu- 
tional policy, we were able to formulate an agreement whereby the 
u n i versi ty pa i d C I earvi ew the cost ofhiringoneadjunct f acu I ty member . 
Thecharterthen used this money to hi resubstitute teachers sotheteam 
members could be released to teach the 45-hour course. Asa result, our 
student teachers hadtheopportunitytoparticipatein hands-on experi- 
ences usi ng technology i n theclassroom and subsequently work with the 
4th-6th graders on thei r cl assroom projects usi ngtechnology. Comments 
from student teachers indicated that (a)theyfeel extremely prepared to 
i ntegrate technol ogy i nto dai I y I essons and (b) the practi cal experi ences 
prepared them to effectively answer interview questions regarding 
technology in the classroom. Although there are many benefits to this 
model, we ran into some challenges trying to balance instruction with 
hands-on experience during school hours (e.g., use of computers in 
classrooms since there is not a computer lab at Clearview). As a result, 
we've hired Mr. J im Dieckmann, Clearview's media specialist, as an 
adjunct professor and offered the main instructional component of the 
course after school hours. 

D el i ver i ng ou r met hods cou rses on-si t e at C I ea r vi ew open ed t h e door 
for university professors to collaborate with Mr. Dieckmann as we 
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attempted to integrate technology across the university program and 
courses. One exciting example of this opportunity is how our science 
instructor, Dr. Randy Yerick, worked withj im to provide the students 
with meaningful andauthenticexamplesof, and experiences with, using 
technology (e.g., webquests, thefi ber optic I i nk and electron microscope, 
and imovies) to help K-6 students developed deeper, enduring under- 
standings of scientificconcepts. Within thissite-based deli very model, we 
havebeen abletoprovi deourfutureteacherswith hands-on experiences 
in 4th - 6th grades during school hours. The results have been quite 
impressive. Butthelearningsandsupports provided by this partnership 
havenot been I imitedtotheyear students are in the preservice program. 
Mr. J im Dieckmann shared the foil owing powerful story with me: 

As you know, Ms. Curtis(agraduateof last year's program) iscurrentlya 
I ong-ter m su bsti tutei n 5th gradeat Clear vi ew. I am hel pi ng her wi th her 
sci en cei nstr u cti on a n d pi a nn i ng f or u seof th ef i ber opti c con necti on to th e 
SDSU dectron microscopeAftertalkingwith her, sherequested any video 
that I had of pra/ioussessionsthat would hdpher visual izehowtheprocess 
works. I gavehertwovideos,oneofthemwasthe"L earn and Live"videothat 
I present in shared expertiseandthetechnology course. ..When I spokewith 
her yesterday, shewas enthusi asti c about recal I i ng that shehad seen the 
video last year, and indicated that seang it again really hdped her to 
under stand theprocess of guidingstudentsintoscientificinvestigationsand 
theusesoftechnologytosupportthatlearning. Her la/d ofconfidencehas 
risen greatly because her pra/ious experience in the program had been 
tapped i ntothrough therea I worl d setti ng of pi anni ng i nstructi on for her 
"own”class. 

Shared Expertise: The Perspective of Classroom Teachers 

F rei berg (2002) argues that "without access tothe pedagogical ski I Is 
of veteran teachers, many new teachers are unprepared to face the 
challengesoftheclassroom”(p.56). ParticipatingteachersfromClearview, 
as well as other district personnel, believe that these sessions have 
hel ped the preservi ce teachers see the rel ati onsh i ps among educati onal 
theory, research and classroom practice. Mrs. Shelly Magnan, a third- 
gradeteacher at Clearview, says the foil owing about Shared Expertise: 

Shared expertisesessionsprovidesomeofthe'extra'teachingthatthereis 
noti mefor in theregular block of classes. Students cornea way with may 
ideasand planstheycan userightawayinthedassroom ... I wish I had 
had theopportunitytobeinvolved in Shared ExpertiseSessionswhen I was 
astudentteacher. I thinktherd a/ant, short, informati on-filled sessionsare 
moti vati ng. 
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Ms. Kristen Merghart, a first-grade teacher at Clearview offers the 
foil owing thoughts: 

I thought it wasa greatexperiencefrom both si des. Asa studentteacher, I 
loved theideasandall thegreatinformati on. I loved having specific people 
I couldtalktoon parti cularsubjectsand itwasa wonderful waytogetmysdf 
prepared for my own teaching . . . Asa teacher-presenter, I haveenjoyed 
showi ng student teachers how to takewhat the/ thought impossibleand 
simplifyittoan attainable goal. It has been very rewarding for me! 

Mr. J ohn Stencil, a sixth- grade teacher, comments: 

Thegroupsof student teachersthat I haveworked with always havebeen 
openl y appreci ati veof thei deas shared regard i ng i ntegrati ng movement 
and danceinto their curriculum. They participated with enthusiasmand 
fol I owed through bytryi ngtoadd a few new i deasregardi ng movement i nto 
their own teaching. Some even remarked later about improvement in 
cl assroom soci al behavi or and attendance. 

Two other teacher-participants went on to say that these sessions had 
benefits for them as well. Ms. Erin Gannon, a fourth-grade teacher says, 
"I really enjoy thechanceto interact with the student teachers. They are 
so enthusi asti cand fresh . 1 1 i sal ways i nteresti ngtohear thei r perspecti ves 
and watch them absorb all the year has to offer them." Additionally, 
"shared experti se i s very va I ua bl e beca use i t gi ves presenters a ch a nee to 
sharesomethingtheyloveandfeel i s very important totheir students and 
classrooms. It also creates a great climate at Clearview . . . it benditsall 
involved, "(M rs. Meg Rabine, second-grade). 

In addition to the foundation set by university professors, these 
sessions contributed greatly to the professional development of our 
student teachers. But beyondthebenefitstoour preserviceteachers,the 
ongoing professional exchange between experienced teachers and our 
student teachers has hel ped to produce what J ohnson and K ardos (2002) 
refer to as an "integrated professional culture" at Clearview. Teamwork 
and camaraderie are the hallmarks of such a culture and certainly 
evidence themselves on this campus. The notion, and subsequent 
practice, of shari ng expertise extends beyond the wal Is of Room 502 (the 
SDSU classroom) at Clearview. I ndeed, likea pebblethrown intoa pond, 
the effects of shared expertise are felt throughout the enti re school and 
district. 

In addition to the evaluative comments of the preservice and 
practicing teachers, the words of Mrs. Sheila LeCompte, Clearview’s 
Coordinator of Professional Development and a district support provider 
fortheBeginningTeacher Support and Assessment (BTSA) program, as 
well as Ms. J udith Hunsburger, the Director of Clearview, provide 
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evidencethat this school-university partnership in teacher preparation 
is maki ng a difference i n thequal ity of preparation of futureteachers and 
the ongoing professional development of practicing teachers by helping 
to create an "integrated professional culture" at Clearview. 

Mrs. Sheila LeCompte offers the following critique: 

As a support provider for new teachers, I know this [shared expertise] 
broadenstheexperiencesforyourstudentteachers.Thenewteachersl work 
with often havea narrow baseof experience with only oneor two master 
teachersand noother ©<posuretopracticesand ideas. . . H owa/er,thetopics 
offered i n shared experti sego beyond thesped f i ccontent-centered cl asses i n 
thecredential program. You aretobecommended for maintaining this 
valuable practical componentfor your students ...In general, I bdia/e 
'S ha red E xperti se' i s oneof the r i chest opti ons you offer as part of a ‘h i gh 
performi ng I ea rn i ng commu n i ty.' 

Mrs.J udith H unsberger says: 

Asdirector of theschool, I see many advantages of theschool-university 
partnership. Preservice teachers . . . receive information about topics 
typi cal I y not covered i n thei r program or asan extensi on to what has been 
presented in themethodscourses. 

F or thoseteachers whopreseit shared expeti sesessi ons, therecogn i ti on 
for having knowledge to shareis immeasurable. I often hear from staff 
memberswhohavepresented howgreattheyfeel tonotonlygivebacktothe 
profession, but how rewarding it istohdpshapethefutureteachersin a 
small way. . . It is rewarding for mewhen a staff member with relativdy 
few yearsof teach i ngexperieiceconductsa shared experti sesessi on and then 
reportshow honored theyfed tohavebeen chosen asa presenter. 

Overa 1 1 , as pa rtners i n th i s si te-based teacher preparati on program, I 
seehow both preservi ceteachersas wd I asour own staff membersgai n from 
theexperieice— th econceptaloneisunique Our staff membersseethevalue 
of theprogram and ask toattend when thd r col I eagues present i n order to 
further thdr own professional da/dopment. This learning opportunity 
translates into better prepared teachersand validates quality teaching 
techniques. 


Discussion 

In spite of all the criticism aimed at public education and teacher 
preparation, I can honestly say that my involvement in theCVESD/SDSU 
partnershi p makes meproudtobein education today. Each day brings me 
i n contact with deeply committed teachers who are worki ng i n some very 
challenging situations. Beyond what I believe continues to be a journey 
in my own professional growth, this partnership has resulted in many 
significant relationships between SDSU and public schools in Chula 
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Vista, affirmed the professional expertise of practicing teachers and 
provided future preservice teachers with real -world contexts for learning 
(U.S. Government, 1998; Levine, 2002). Solicited and unsolicited feed- 
back from graduates of our program, as well as district personnel, 
reinforcesthefactthat teachers exit from this program with a high level 
of teachi ng efficacy and the pedagogical knowl edge and ski I Is necessary 
for successful entry into the profession. 

Y et after fi ve years, I am struggl i ngtomai ntai n thel evel of passi on and 
energy that first led me into school -university partnership work. I ndeed, 

I amfastbecomingdiscouragedbythelackoftangibleinstitutional support 
needed todevelopand maintain the kinds of activities and programs that 
areconsi stent with an excel lent and sustainable professional development 
school. I supposel fi nd myself ingood company becausealargenumber of 
Col leges of Education and publicschoolshavefailedtosustain meaningful, 
collaborative partnerships (Campoy, 2000). With the recent budget crisis 
in California, my hope for increased support and the institutionalization 
(i.e., the allocation of needed resources) for professional development 
school/partnership programs isfurther diminished. 

In response to col I eagues, politicians, and citizens who continue to 
purport that Colleges of Education are failing to produce qualified 
teachers, I challenge them to resist the temptation to over-general ize 
survey findings, particularly when the researchers aresti 1 1 establishing 
the rel i abi I ity and val idity of the survey itself (cf. CSU Systemwide P i lot 
Study, 2001). When analyzingteacher preparation in a state as large and 
diverse as California, these critics must look for more descriptive, 
programmaticdatasuch as is provided in this article. Thequestion of how 
to best prepare teachers for the chal I enges of today's cl assroom seems to 
be, at least partially, answered through school-university partnerships 
(Levine, 2002; U.S. Government, 1998). Indeed, it is well -documented 
that school-university collaborative efforts result in better qualified 
teachers (Dari ing-Hammond, 1994; Houston, et al ., 1999; Levine, 2002; 
NCATE, 2000; Teitel, 2001). Therefore, perhaps the more important 
question before us is whether it is possibletodevelop and sustain quality 
models of teacher education without adequate and long-term allocation 
of public resources. H istory tells us the answer to that question is "no" 
(Campoy, 2000; Dari ing-Hammond, 1994). As such, if we really hope to 
produce better qualified teachers, educational administratorsandpoliti- 
ci ans al i ke must stop payi ng I i p-servi cetotheconcept of un i versi ty-school 
collaboration and show by their actions that they truly believe in such 
promising practices. 
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